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OUR SOLDIERS. 





Through the dark hours 
‘Heroes were they, 

Crown them with flowers 
Of the beautiful May. 


Still through the years, 
Honored and blessed, 

Praises and tears 
Hallow their rest. 


Homesick desire, 
Hunger and pain, 

Carnage and fire, 
Tried them in vain. 


Green is their bed— 
Let it be sweet; 

Flowers for the head, 
Flowers for the feet. 


OREGON NOTES. 





The Oregon campaign goes on with 
activity. 

Last Sunday was held the first of 
the Sunday afternoon meetings in the 
Heilig Theatre, Portland. These are 
to keep on from now till election. Mrs. 
Henry Waldo Coe presided, and the 
Clifford orchestra furnished music. 
Rev. Dr. E. L. House made the open- 
ing address. He said that any woman 
who was fit to train up sons to Amer- 
ican citizenship was fit to vote. Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford followed. Shad 
said that in the first seven years after 
equal suffrage was granted, women’s 
wages in Colorado went up five per 
cent., and the number of fallen wo- 
men in Denver decreased three per 
cent. The most influential women of 
Illinois had tried in vain for: seven 
years to persuade the Legislature to 
make an appropriation to found a 
State Industrial School for Girls, but 
when women obtained the ballot in 
Colorado the next legislature made 
one within six months. Mrs. Brad- 
ford added that she had spoken in 
twenty-three Oregon towns, and had 
found the sentiment in almost all of 
them very favorable. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, among other 
witty remarks, referred to an anony- 
mous “Anti” who had written to a 
Portland paper a letter attributing 
the San Francisco earthquake to equal 
suffrage. Miss Shaw said that the suf- 
frage amendment in California had 
been defeated by the vote of San 
Francisco, as the suffrage amendment 
in Oregon was defeated last time by 
the vote of Portland. It was possible 
that the earthquake had come upon 
San Francisco in consequence. If so, 
Portland had better look out! The 
audience applauded the speakers en- 


thusiastically. 
Rev. Dr. Ford will address the sec- 





ond of the Sunday afternoon meet- 
ings, and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, the 
third. 

Last Sunday Rev. Dr. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher preached on the temptation 
of Adam and Eve, and discussed the 
question whether women or men are 
the greater fools. He said in part: < 

“In the coming contest for equal 
suffrage, some men and women seem 
to believe that the women would be 
greater fools than the men when it 
comes to voting. A woman might 
have sense enough to be the man’s 
wife, run his home, raise his children, 
manage the schools and fill a thousand 
and one positions of responsibility, but 
if you should put a ballot in her hand 
you would make a fool of her at once. 

It is reported that many large busi- 
ness firms of Portland are signing the 
protest against equal suffrage which is 
being circulated with the plea that wo- 
man’s ballot would injure the business 
interests of Oregon. It is doubtful if 
they really believe it, but the great 
corporations show a tendency to 
stand together in opposition to all re- 
forms. It is not easy to make out 
that equal suffrage will ruin the busi- 
ness prosperity of Oregon, with Idaho 
flourishing like a green bay tree just 
across the border. The effort has 
called forth emphatic testimony to the 
contrary from prominent business 
men of Idaho and Colorado, which is 


published in another column, and also 
Boise 


vigorous editorials in the 
Statesman, the Denver News, and 


other papers. Arthur Williams, secre- 
tary of the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce, has telegraphed to Miss Shaw: 
“Neither Colorado nor Denver has suf- 
fered by the adoption of woman suf- 
frage, materially or morally, but quite 
the reverse.” And the Portland papers 
have just been commenting on the re- 
markable prosperity of Idaho, and the 
fact that twenty new State banks have 
been started there during the past 
year. 


(Later). On the morning of May  - 


the “Antis” published in the Oregon- 
‘ian the following statement: 


“We, the undersigned, believe that 
it would be injurious to the general 
welfare and development of Oregon, 
and therefore unwise, to adopt woman 
suffrage at this time. We believe, 
further, that a large majority of the 
women of the State do not want it. 
We take this means of recording our 
opposition to the proposed amendment 
to be voted upon June 4, 1906.” 

This was signed by 190 corporations 
and business men of Portland, and 
one solitary clergyman. The list is 
weighty, so far as money carries 
weight, and the “Antis” regard it as 
“erushing.” When analyzed, however, 
it is less formidable than it looks. A 


well-informed business man of Port-|' 


land, glanced it over, and picked out 
sixteen corporations which represent 
the interests of a single family of 
multi-millionaires here—the Ladds. A 
number of others are believed to be 
backed largely by the Ladds’ money. 
“Of course,” he said, “that crowd 
would line up with anything the Ladds 
wanted.” In this and several other 
cases, a long list of signatures by im- 
posing-looking firms really represents 
the opposition of one comparatively 
small group of persons. 

Thus the Portland papers announced, 
a few days ago, that there had been 
a “gigantic merger,” by which the 
Oregon Flectric Company, the Port- 
land Railway Company, the Oregon 
Water Power & Railway Company, 
etc., had ali been consolidated under 
the presidency of H. W. Goode,—the 
man who did his utmost last year to 
bar women from all official connection 
with the Portland Exposition. Mr. 
Goode has signed his own name as an 
individual to the protest against equal 
suffrage in one place, and the names 
of all the various corporations which 
he gobbled up in the merger are added 
in other places. As somebody here 
remarked, “These separate signatures 
represent only so many different ten- 
acles of one great octopus.” 


Many prominent business men 


signed also. Mrs. Helen Ladd Corbett 
ealled personally upon a number of 
them at their offices and asked them to 








give their names. I am told that many 
of them undoubtedly signed because it 
was difficult to refuse a request from 
a lady of her standing, and not be- 
cause of any deep-rooted conviction on 
their own part that equal suffrage 
would check Oregon’s “development”— 
a preposterous prophecy, with Idaho 
flourishing like a green bay tree just 
across the border. Mrs. Corbett is a 
multi-millionaire, and the parable of 
the camel’s eye and the needle seems 
to be as true now as it was when 
Jesus uttered it. 

We are assured by some of our Ore- 
gon friends that this protest by corpo- 
rate wealth will do the amendment 
more good than harm, as the great 


” |corporations are strongly disliked and 


distrusted by the people. 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway had a 
vigorous letter in the Oregonian of 
May 18, commenting upon the mani- 
festo of the Antis. 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe was at 
Headquarters for a day or two this 
week. Thus far she has addressed 82 
meetings in the evening, besides a 
large number in the afternoon. When 
she comes to a town and finds that 
her meeting has not been properly ad- 
vertised, she goes to the schoo! house, 
gets leave to address the children and 
teachers, and asks the children to tell 
their parents about her coming meet- 
ing. She has done this twenty or 
thirty times during the present cam- 
paign, and finds it very effective. Mrs. 
De Voe and her husband have their 
home at Tacoma, Wash., and Mrs. De 
Voe has been engaged to work as State 
organizer and lecturer for the Wash- 
ington FE. S. A. when the Oregon cam- 
paign is over. She worked in Idaho 
before the election at which the wo- 
men of that State were given suf- 
frage by a majority of nearly. two to 
one; and she says that public senti- 
ment seems much more favorable in 
Oregon now than it did in Idaho at 
that time. 

Mrs. Woodworth, who looked in at 
the office today, says that all through 
the State she finds the opponents de- 
spondent. They think the amendment 
is going to win. At a Republican rally 
held at Albany on May 12, the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor, Mr. 
Withyeomb, and Mr. Duniway, both of 
them said that they were glad to see 
so many ladies present, and that they 
hoped and believed at the next elec- 
tion the women would have _ votes. 
Nearly all the candidates, on all the 
tickets, I am told, have declared for 
equal suffrage. 

Mrs. Sarah Ewans, president of the 
Oregon State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and market inspector of Port- 
land, is doing yeoman service for the 
amendment, both as editor of the wo- 
man’s club department in the Oregon 
Journal, and personally among her 
friends. Meeting this lively and young- 
looking lady the other day with two 
rosy little girls, I took it for granted 
that they were her daughters, but 
found to my surprise that they were 
her grand daughters. Her daughter, 
a beautiful girl, is also an active 
worker for equal rights. 


Mrs. Charlotte Moffet Cartwright, 
president of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Pioneer Association, a woman 
much beloved throughout the State, 
has sent out several earnest appeals 
to the voters to support th® amend- 
ment. Dr. Abbie S. French, Mrs. Sher- 
man, Mrs. Hines and other ladies 
work indefatigably at Headquarters, 
addressing envelopes and folding lit- 
erature, and Mrs. Duniway, Mrs. Coe, 
Dr. Jeffreys, Dr. Thompson and many 
more including Hon. Jefferson Myers, 
Dr. Coe and others of our good “broth- 
ers in law,” are often there, deep in 
conference. 


It is impossible, in these random 
notes, written in the intervals of ab- 
sorbing work, to describe more than 
the smallest fraction of what is going 
on here. Laura Clay, Mrs. Bradford, 
Laura Gregg, Gail Laughlin, Mrs. Col- 
by and others are out in the field, hard 
at work, but I know little of their ad- 
ventures, except when one or another 
of them pops in at Headquarters and 
can be seized upon to be interviewed. 


Miss Shaw addressed the State Med- 
ical Association at its meeting here 
the other day, and a visiting physician 
from Tacoma said afterwards that it 
was worth the journey just to hear 
her. She is now out in the field. 

Dr. Esther C. Pohl is a tower of 
strength to us. 

Miss Laughlin’s friends will be sor- 
ry to hear that she was attacked and 
bitten the other day by a large and 
savage dog. She saved herself by 
presence of mind from serious injury, 
however, and went right on to, keep 
her next appointment, bite and all. 
Those who have never done “field 
work” do not know half the hardships 
involved in it. But if the amendment 
only carries, joy will heal all the 
wounds and bruises, and cure all the 
overtaxed nerves of the workers. 

The Oregon “Antis” have been 
ploughing with our Massachusetts 
heifer. The little four-page sheet 
which they have got out, called “The 
-Woman’s Protest,” is only “The Re- 
monstrance” of our Massachusetts An- 
tis, revamped; and they have been 
scattering through the plate matter, 
which they pay the Oregon country 
papers to print, all sorts of distorted 
statements about suffrage affairs in 
Massachusetts which have been sent 
ithem by our “Antis’’ and those of New 
York. It is interesting to find circu- 
lating here the same old falsehoods 
that have been shown up again and 
again at the East; suchas the asser- 
tion that in Boston, in the year 1891 
“only 3000 women registered, and 1000 
of those did not vote.” In Boston, iu 
1891, 6GOO8 women registered and 5428 
voted. All my Oregon friends how- 
ever, tell me that the people here care 
very little about what happens in a 
place so far away as Massachusetts; 
and I am delighted to hear it. Mas- 
sachusetts, in suffrage matters, is a 
hundred miles behind Oregon. For 
more than half a century Massachu- 
setts women have been asking in vain 
to have an equal suffrage amendment 
submitted to the voters, while Oregon 
is now submitting one for the third 
time in 22 years. 

A. S. B. 


VOTE. 





ONE VOTER ONE 





In London, May 14, the House of 
Commons, after several hours’ debate, 
passed the second reading of the Plu- 
ral Voters’ bill by a vote of 403 to 96. 
Hitherto the practice in Great Britain 
has been for a voter to exercise the 
franchise in perhaps half a dozen dif- 
ferent localities, or wherever he was 
qualified by land owning to do so. The 
pending bill, which was introduced on 
May 2 by Lewis Harcourt, limits each 
voter to one vote. Those hitherto en- 
titled to vote in more than one con- 
stituency will, under the proposed law, 
be required to select yearly the con- 
stituency in which they desire to vote 
If discovered voting elsewhere they 
will be punishable under the corrupt 
practices act. 





TWO NEW LEAFLETS. 


The address given by Miss Jane 
Addams at Baltimore has been printed 
in leaflet form, under the title of 
“The Modern City and the Municipal 
Franchise for Women,” and may be 


ordered from the Mass. W. S. A., 6 
Marlborough street, Boston, at 35 
cents per hundred, postpaid. The 


paper by Prof. Harry E. Kelly, of 
Denver, called “Prof. Kelly on Suffrage 
in Colorado,” may be ordered from the 
same address at 25 cents per hundred, 
postpaid. These leaflets are among 
the most able and convincing ever 
printed. 


WOMEN POLICE FOR CHILDREN. 








Newspapers of the frivolous type 
are having their round of sport over 
the proposition of Mrs. Julia Goldzier, 
of Bayonne, N. J., that women be add- 
ed to the police force. Yet Mrs. Gold- 
zier makes a sensible plea for this in- 
novation. She says, what is perfectly 
true, that “the care of children, with 
its multitudinous tasks, is becoming 
more and more a civic responsibility;” 
and because it seems to her that this 
responsibility has police aspects, she 
proposes that women, as the natural 
care-takers of children, be appointed 
to perform such. police duty as relates 
especially to children. If there is any- 
thing comical or irrational about this, 





we confess our inability to see the 
joke. . 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





The Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who 
has just pasved her ninety-second 
birthday, has enjoyed the remarkable 
experience of seeing her husband re- 
turned to Parliament for Westminster 
on the centenary of her father’s first 
election for that constituency. 

Miss Helen Dorothy Clark of Long- 
wood, a Freshman at Vassar, won the 
running high jump in the annual 
spring track meet at that college. Al- 
though she is a very heavy girl, Miss 
Clark’s performance was so excelles= 
that she tied the college record for the 
event. 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie had _ the 
honor the other day of laying the cor- 
ner stone of the United Engineers’ 
Building in New York city, for the 
construction of which Mr. Carnegie 
gave $1,500,000. The building is to be 
the home of the three national engi- 
neering societies. 

Mrs. Mary Anne Cooper, who is still 
living in London at the age of 90, with 
faculties unimpaired, is said to be the 
original of Dickens’ “Little Dorrit.” 
As Mary Anne Mitton, she was a play- 
mate of Dickens and his sister, and he 
always called her “Dorrit.” Many 
points of the story are said to be taken 
from her family history. The aged lady 
speaks enthusiatically of Dickens. She 
says: “We were his friends all his 
life and he often brought manuscripts 
to read to us. There never was such 
a man—so gentle, kindly and clever.” 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper goes to Eu- 
rope June 2, and will remain abroad 
until about November 1. Her address 
for June will be care of American BPx- 
press Company, Rue Scribe, Paris. 
She goes as a delegate to several in- 
ternational meetings of women, and 
in August will be a speaker at the 
Copenhagen meeting. She will also 
write for leading magazines and her 
own syndicate of metropolitan papers. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Mrs. 
Harper will make a tour of Norway 
and Sweden together. 

Miss Mary E. Byrd of the Smith 
College faculty, whose intention to re- 
sign her position is credited to her dis- 
satisfaction with the acceptance of a 
gift from Rockefeller by the college, 
is one of the older appointees to the 
faculty. She came from Carleton Col- 
lege in Minnesota to Smith College, 
and has been in charge of the astro- 
nomical observatory for 19 years, be- 
ing also professor of astronomy. Miss 
Byrd is a tireless worker, and is one 
of the foremost women astronomers 
of the country. Miss Byrd has writ- 
ten a number of text-books. She is a 
graduate of Michigan university. 

Mrs. James M. Codman sent her 
resignation from the State Board of 
Charity to Governor Guild this week. 
Mrs. Codman has been a member of 
the board since 1886, and has for many 
years given a vast amount of time to 
the work, with every phase of which 
she is minutely familiar. She was vice- 
chairman of the board at the time of 
her resignation. During her connec- 
tion with the board many departments 
have been organized, and many im- 
provements have been made upon her 
suggestions. Her public service has 
been a standing demonstration of the 
value of women in public positions, 
and of their ability to exercise politi- 
cal responsibilities with vigor and suc- 
cess. 


Miss Clara E. Hillyer, one of the 
wealthy and helpful women of Hart- 
ford, has provided in her will for the 
distribution of $320,000 in a variety of 
good ways. She had been not only a 
giver of money, but during her life 
the personal service went with it, and 
much is said in praise of her useful- 
ness. Hartford’s hospital will get $50,- 


000, the Hillyer institute a similar 
amount, the orphan asylum $20,000, 
the Woman's Christian Association 


$10,000, the income of $10,000 will go 
to the education of women at the theo- 
logical seminary, and so on. There 
were also large gifts to philanthropic 
and charitable organizations of a na- 
tional character. 
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AMERICAN HOME THE CORNER- 
STONE. 





One of the strongest arguments for 
equal suffrage is that it will put a pre- 
mium on matrimony and exalt the in- 
fluence of the family in the govern- 
ment of the State. 

When husband and wife cast two 
votes, instead of one, the power o! the 
home will be doubled. At present the 
floating population—here today, gone 
tomorrow, reckless and irresponsible— 
exerts a disproportionate control over 
legislation. Bach “hobo” counts one; 
each family one. Under equal suffrage 
each family will count two, and the 
homes of the State will thenceforward 
exercise a just and beneficent control. 

H. B. B. 





SUFFRAGE CONFERENCE IN 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





An important conference between 
four hundred ladies, representing suf- 
frage societies from all parts of Great 
Britain, called by appointment on the 
Premier, Campbell Bannerman, May 
19, and presented their claim that wo- 
men be allowed to vote. Eight speak- 
ers were heard, each one occupying 
five minutes. 

The premier responded cordially to 
this gathering of women, which in- 
cluded ladies of title, side by side with 
factory operatives and working wo0- 
men. He said he sympathized with 
the object of the deputations. Person- 
ally he believed that women were as 
well qualified as men to exercise the 
right of suffrage, and that the speak- 
ers had presented a conclusive and ir- 
refutable claim. Upon this question 
public opinion was still divided, how- 
ever, and patience was necessary. He 
concluded by saying that he believed 


it would not be many years before the 
desired change would be brought 
about. 


This reference to “years’’ naturally 
was unwelcome to the deputations and 
was met by some of them with signs 
of dissatisfaction. The telegraphic 
despatches, as usual, depreciate this 
important interview, heading their re- 
port, “Four hundred women besiege 
premier.” “He tells them to practise 
patience.” ‘“Suffragists greatly dissat- 
isfied,” etc. But it is evident that their 
reception was kindly and encouraging. 

The arrival of the deputation at the 
foreign office was preceded by a street 
demonstration, contingents of women 
from various localities marching with 
banners flying and bands playing to 
the Victoria embankment, whence, ac- 
companied by an interested crowd of 
onlookers, the women marched to the 
foreign office. H. B. B. 





THE NEW ORLEANS ERA CLUB. 





The Era club of New Orleans will 
ask the Louisiana Legislature, now in 
session, to submit an amendment to 
Article 210 of the Constitution, in or- 
der that women may become eligible 
as factory inspectors and members of 
school boards. 

At the last meeting of the club Prof. 
Rawls of the U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture, appeared to enfist the co- 
operation of the club in the campaign 
for pure milk recently started in New 
Orleans. He was heard with the great- 
est attentiop. The opinion of the club 
at the end of his discourse was that 
the city needed a woman milk inspec- 
tor. 

The good works of the Era club ex- 
tend in many directions and far afield. 
It has sent a box of clothing to the 
San Francisco sufferers, has forwarded 
$136 of the $200 it pledged for the Ore- 


gon campaign, and will shortly raise | 


the full amount. Last but not least. 
it has voted to send the Woman’s 
Journal to twelve women in Shreve- 
nort, La., for three months, so that 
they may become familiar with the 
great work that women are carrying 
on. 


as energetic and progressive as the 


Era club.” F. M. A. 





NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. 


The New England W. S. A. held its 
business meeting in Park Street Par- 
lor, on Thursday, May 17, at 10 A. M. 
In the absence of the president, Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Judith W. Smith presided. 
Reports of the work were made suc- 
cessively from the six New England 
States. 
Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald of Old Or- 
chard made a very interesting ex- 
tempore report for Maine, and read 
reports from Charlotte Hay Thomp- 
son, president of the P. BE. 8S. Club of 
Portland; Nellie J. Gordon, secretary 
of the Franklin County E. S. A. of 
Farmington; E. B. Stanley, president 
of Hancock County E. 8S. League, and 
Helen S. Atwood, president of Auburn 
E. 8. A. 
New Hampshire reported by Mrs. 
A. L. Badger, of Concord, N. H., secre- 
tary of the State Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation. 
Vermont, by Miss Laura Moore, of 
Barnet, secretary of the State E. S. A. 
Massachusetts, by Mrs. H. B. Eager, 
State Organizer. 
Rhode Island, by A. M. Jewett, sec- 
retary of the State W. S. A., by the 
Pawtucket League, and by those of 
Anthony and Washington. 
Connecticut, by Elizabeth D. Bacon, 
president of the Hartford E. R. C., 
by A. A. Truesdell, secretary of the 
Meriden P. E. Club, and by Cornelia 
D. Peck, secretary of Long Ridge W. 
S. Club. 
Resolutions were adopted and offi- 
cers elected for the coming year. 
Evening Session. 
About three hundred friends of 
suffrage met in the Park Street Ves- 
try. At the request of Mrs. Howe, the 
president, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell 
called the meeting to order and made 
opening remarks. Addresses followed 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, Miss Mabel Caldwell Willard, 
of Shenandoah, Ia.; Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, and Mr. Blackwell. The meet- 
ing closed with the Doxology. 


A summary of these addresses will 
appear next week. 





COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
BLIND PUPILS. 





The commencement exercises of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind will 
be held at the Boston Theatre on Tues- 
day afternoon, June 5, at 3. o'clock. 
Tickets are already in brisk demand. 
The work of the school will be shown 
by games and songs of the kindergar- 
en children illustrative of “Festival 
Days,” by exercises in physics and 
physiology by the older pupils, by fine 
musical numbers by orchestra and 
chorus, and by educational gymnas- 
tics. Dr. Wm. T. McElveen will speak 
upon the work of the kindergarten de- 
partment. There are three graduates, 
one of them the interesting deaf-blind 
pupil, Elizabeth Robin, who has com- 
pleted satisfactorily the prescribed 
course and has earned her diploma. 
Tickets at the Institution in South 
Boston or at the salesroom for the 
blind, No. 383 Boylston street, Boston. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





To Rev. Ada C. Bowles belongs the 
distinction of being the first woman 
minister to conduct the marriage cere- 
mony in the State of North Carolina. 

At the Red Hill, Sampson county, 
Universalist church on April 25, a 
large congregation packed the church 
to witness the marriage of Rev. Thos. 
Chapman, the State superintendent of 
Universalist church, to Miss Nancy 
Robinson, an attractive school teacher. 
The service was in the usual form, the 
word “obey” being omitted. Mrs. 
Bowles has closed her fourth winter 
of work as Southern missionary of the 
Universalist Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association. 

The South seems to be opening up to 
the woman minister of liberal faith. 
Rey. Rachel Billings is pastor at 
Driggs, of the first Universalist church 
built in Arkansas and Rey. Athalia 
Irwin is pastor of a happy congrega- 
tion which has just dedicated a hand- 
some chapel in Little Rock, after 11 
years of toil and sacrifice. 

The National Federation of Congre- 
gational Women for Home Missions, 
organized last year, celebrated its first 
anniversary this month at Oak Park, 
Ill. It is hoped to accomplish through 
this union of State societies a more 
effective and systematic work for 
home missions among women, young 
people and children. 

F. 


M. A. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE, 





Through the generosity of Mrs. 
Charles A. Cummings, of Boston, a 
travelling scholarship fund of $5000 
has been created, the income to enable 
one graduate each year of the depart- 
ment of design, school of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, to make a brief 
tour of study and inspection among 
the schools and museums of foreign 
countries. Three money prizes have 
also been given by the Howard Walk- 
er Alumni association to enable 
students of the graduating class to 
make a brief study of the work of 
Massachusetts schools and shops. The 
first recipients of these prizes are 
the Misses Marian Jewett, Lula M. 
Faxon and Gertrude M. Copp. 


negie has pledged the last $25,000 of 
the additional endowment of $250,000 
being raised for Butler University of 
Indianapolis. Butler University is a 
co-educational institution and was one 
of the earliest to appoint a woman 
member on its faculty. 

Martha G. McCaulley, instructor in 
English at Wellesley since 1898, has 
accepted the position of dean of wom- 
en in the university of Colorado. 
Natalie Wipplinger, Ph.D., will act as 
head of the department of German 
during the absence of Prof. Muller 
next year, carrying some of Prof. 
Muller’s courses. Elizabeth Phebe 
Whiting has been appointed curator of 
the Whiting observatory. 

F. M. A. 





EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES A 
MENACE. 





The Inter-Municipal Research Com- 
mittee stands for the protection of un- 
employed women. Facts that it has 
gathered show plainly that one of the 
greatest menaces to a woman who is 
seeking an honest living is the unregu- 
lated employment agency. Agencies 
of unscrupulous character perpetrate 
all sorts of frauds on the women that 
apply to them for work. They register 
applicants and take their fees with- 
out being able to provide positions; 
they lodge girls in lodging houses con- 
nected with the agency, and make no 
effort to find positions for them until 
their money is spent for lodging; they 
advertise positions that do not exist; 
send young girls to take places with- 
out ascertaining the character of the 
places; and in some cases are in direct 
collusion with the keepers of disrepu- 
table houses. 

These statements do not apply to all 
employment agencies; but they char- 
acterize the majority of employment 
bureaus in cities where the business is 
unregulated. The Inter-Municipal Re- 
search Committee is slowly ‘but stead- 
ily making an investigation of condi- 
tions in the larger cities, and is secur- 
ing legislation to counteract these 
evils. Washington city is the field of 
the latest investigation, and conditions 
there have been shown to be equal in 
vileness to the worst in any of the 
larger cities. 

To regulate agencies and protect wo- 
men who are looking for work, a bill 
has been introduced in the National 
House No. 17,511, and into the U. S. 
Senate No. 6097. The readers of the 
Woman’s Journal in every State of the 
union are urgently asked to write 


sage of these bills. 
Civic affairs relating to the District 
of Columbia are the common interest 
of every woman in the United States, 
and it is our responsibility to see that 
the legislators who are said to repre- 
sent us do actually stand for the pro- 
tection of women who are seeking 
honest work. 

Inter-Municipal Research Committee, 
111 E. 23d Street, New York. 





COLLEGE LEAGUE ANNUAL 
MEETNG. 





On Friday evening, May 11, the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League and its 
friends assembled in goodly numbers 
in the pleasant parlors of the College 
Club, 40 Commonwealth avenue, Bos- 
ton, to hold the annual meeting. The 
especial features of this occasion were 
very interesting, reminiscent address- 
es by four eminent woman suffragists 
—Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, Col. T. W. 
Higginson, Mrs. Judith W. Smith and 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, who all spoke 
of the early phases of the movement, 
and welcomed the participation of the 
college women. The president, Mrs. 
Park, forcibly stated in her introduc- 
tion that college women owe their pres- 
ent educational opportunities almost 
entirely to the efforts of the early Suf- 
fragists, and that therefore it was es- 
pecially incumbent upon them to do 
their part in the movement today. 

At the business session of the meet- 
ing it was voted to change the name 
of the association to “The College 
Equal Suffrage League of Massachu- 
setts,” so as to admit of the formation 
of local leagues in the different States. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year. 

President, Miss Mary H. Ladd. 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, Mr. J. Lovell Little. 

Secretary, Mrs. Bryan Scott Permar. 

Treasurer, Dr. Margaret Long. 

E. C. 





WOMEN NEEDED IN 
ELECTIONS. 


FRENCH 





“The result of the elections in France 
thus far is to confirm the present goy- 


ernment. About 235 supporters of the 
Sarrien ministry have been elected, 
and 157 opponents, chiefly Socialists. 
The Catholic voters care too little 


about their religion to resent the per- 
secuting policy of the present govern- 
ment. The excuse that these voters 
have been “intimidated” is disgrace- 
ful. If the Catholic manhood of France 
has lost the courage of its convictions, 
it will get such a government as it 
deserves, and red-blooded American 
Catholics will waste no sympathy on 
it,” says the Boston Pilot. 

Our esteemed contemporary, the 
Catholic Union and Times, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., thus comments on the situation 
in France: 

“The result of Sunday’s election al- 
most forces a Catholic to wish the 
women of France could vote. Evi- 
dently the men no longer care to stand 


to their Congressmen urging the pas-|- 


Indeed, if one reflects how, for three 
years, they (the women) have stood up 
in defense of the Church—thousands 
of them, in the face of brutal gen- 
darmes—he is compelled to believe 
that they might even have changed 
matters a little. Today they do prac- 
tically all the church-going and more 
than half of the church-supporting. It 
is probably undeniable that, if they 
had a vote, they would vote the athe- 
ists out of office.” 

The Pilot is less liberal. 
ments as follows: 

“If women are 
for such service, 
it might be by 
condition of the body _ politic, 
it would probably prove too 
heavy a load for steady endurance. St. 
Genevieve and Joan of Are were both 
raised up like Deborah of a still older 
day, to do a mighty work for Faith 
and Fatherland when the hearts of 
men were faint. But we fancy the 
easily intimidated men of present-day 
France will be left to themselves to 
recover their moral and spiritual fibre 
or bear the servitude which they have 
earned.” 


It com- 


reckoned on 
justified though 
an abnormal 





MASS. CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





Roxbury.—The League held its last 
meeting for the season in the Lecture 
hall of the Boston Public Library, 
May 12, Mrs. Mosher presiding. The 
subject considered was “Woman in 
Art.” Interesting reminiscences of 
Rosa Bonheur, Harriet Thayer Dur- 
gin, Lyle Durgin, Anne Whitney and 
Harriet Hosmer, given by Mrs. 
Mosher, Miss Peabody, Mdme. Stolle 
and others, made the afternoon espec- 
ially enjoyable and profitable. Miss 
Laura De Meritte brought very pleas- 
ant greetings from Maine. 

After attention had been given to a 
few business matters, the meeting ad- 
journed until the fall. 





Worcester.—The May meeting with 
Mrs. A. H. Howland was well attend- 
ed. A Nominating Committee was ap- 
pointed by the chair, consisting of Mrs. 
Abbie E. Howland, Miss Martha Chaf- 
fin and Mrs. Helen A. Estabrook. The 
Quarterly letter was reviewed. It was 
proposed to hold a Peace meeting, af- 
ter the election of officers at our An- 
nual meeting in June. Compulsory 
Edueation and Child Labor in District 
of Columbia: Woman Movement in 
Egypt; Addresses by Florence Kelley 
at Baltimore Convention and Hon. F. 
C. Howe were considered. The League 
adjourned to meet with Mrs. Smith of 
> Dudley place. Refreshments and a 
social hour followed. 
A. G. Fowler, 
Secretary. 





East Boston.—At a _ recent meet- 
ing of the East Boston League, 
the president, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
presented Miss Alice Henry, who, 
in an interesting address, told of 
conditions affecting women in Austra- 
lia, her native land. The _ struggle 
there for universal suffrage began in 
1869 and now in every State except one 
full suffrage is granted to women, of 
whom there are five million. Miss 
Henry referred to the movement for 
universal peace, and stated her belief 
that if, and when, women are more 
generally enfranchised, that cause will 
be greatly helped. She also paid a tri- 
bute of loving appreciation to Miss Su- 
san B. Anthony, whom she met at the 
Baltimore Convention, when she made 
her last public appearance. Miss Hen- 
ry’s address was followed by a social 
hour, during which refreshments were 
served. 

Elien B. Tomlinson, 
Secretary. 


May 17, 1906. 





The April meeting of the Pittsfield 
Equal Suffrage club was held with 
Mrs. D. C. MacInnes, Superintendent 
of Franchise, W. C. T. U. The hostess 


had invited ladies from in and out-of- 
town. There was music both 
vocal and instrumental, a paper 
on the “Three Women of the Bible,” 
and short addresses by several 
ladies. One new member was receiv- 
ed, and five dollars voted for the 


Oregon campaign. A social and light 
refreshments followed. 

May 15th the club met with Mrs. 
H. Neil Wilson. The meeting opened 
with the “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” and Mrs, Wilson conducted devo- 
tions. After a musical selection by 
Mrs. Walter Wilson, Mrs. H. N. Wil- 
son read a humorous account of an 
examination of a public school by a 
Superintendent of Patriotic Education, 
also a poem by James Whitcomb 
Riley—“Who First Called Our Flag 
Old Glory?” 

Mrs. H. A. Eager, the Massachusetts 
organizer, gave a practical talk on the 
work being done in the State. She 
spoke of the failure of “indirect in- 
fluence” to get bills through the 
legislature, and showed that the ballot 
in the hands of women would be an 
immense saving of time and temper. 
Four names were added to the roll. 
In the social that followed new friend- 
ships were formed and interest arous- 
ed. Julia A. Sears, Sec’y. 





CHILD LABOR IN GERMANY. 





Another home industry exposition is 
to be held in Germany, writes Consul 
Brittain of Kehl. It will cover the 
provinces of Alsace-Lorraine and open 
at Strassburg in the near future, with 
a similar exhibit to that now in pro- 





for factory products to be made in the 
home, where entire families join in 
the work, even the three-year-old child 
having its share. It is claimed that 
there are upward of 350,000 German 
children employed at this work, and 
of these 79,183 are spinning and weav- 
ing, 40,000 in the woodwork industry, 
26,190 at bead work, 12,160 at knitting, 
11,000 at sewing and needlework. Chil- 
dren help make toys at three-fourths 
to 1 cent per hour, working fifty-two 
to sixty-five hours per week, with sim- 
ilar pay in other lines. 





AGAINST OREGON AMENDMENT. 





The Portland Telegram of May 4 an- 
nounces that F. B. Reed has been en- 
gaged to lead the campaign against 
equal rights for Oregon women, and 
that he will open anti-suffrage head- 
quarters on Monday in the Commercial 
Building or that of the Chamber of 
Commerce. He is said to represent a 
“business men’s movement” against 
the amendment. 

Our Oregon friends say that Mr. 
Reed is a young lawyer who was for- 
merly in the Legislature, and while 
there opposed everything good. 
A. 


S. B. 





DENVER BUSINESS MEN TESTIFY. 





The Jane Jefferson Club of Denver 
has just sent to Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford, who is in Oregon working for the 
equal suffrage amendment, the follow- 
ing statement, signed by representa- 
tives of leading business firms of Den- 
ver. The only man asked who refused 
to sign was the proprietor of a factory 
and large store who had been employ- 
ing children under age, and who had 
been obliged by the women to dis- 
pense with child labor. The state- 
ment is as follows: 





A few women who are opposed to 
the extension of the suffrage to the'r 
sex in Oregon are busily distributing 
circulars claiming that where women 
vote the effect upon business is disas- 
trous. 

We wish to repudiate the statement, 
as being equally absurd and untrue. 
Women have never urged the passage 
of a single “freak bill.” The only 
mensures they have espoused which 
would in any way conflict with any 
business have been those for local op- 
tion or kindred regulation of the liquor 
traffic. On the contrary, they have 
shown the utmost loyalty in patroniz- 
ing home industries and urging others 
to do so. They have, of course, abol- 
ished child labor, but this has worked 
no hardship to the business interests 
of the State. Colorado is operating 
mines, building factories and laying 
miles of railroad, undetered by the 
fact that her women take an intelli- 
gent interest in public affairs. 

This is signed by Schuyler H. Aiex- 
ander, J. S. Appel, the Denver Dry 
Goods Company, the Bradt-Wolfe 
Mercantile Company, the A. T. Lewis 
& Son Dry Goods Company, the Fon- 
tius Shoe Company, the Joslin Dry 
Goods Company, the Schoitz Drug 
Company, the Merchants’ Publishing 
Company, the Daniels and Fisher 
Stores Company, the Denver & Pueblo 
Construction Company and a number 
of others. All the signatures were 
collected in about half an hour. 





MORE COLORADO TESTIMONY. 





The Denver (Colo.) News thinks Ore- 
gon anti-suffragists “hard up for argu- 
ment,” and says in a leading editorial: 





Colorado has not suffered from fad 
legislation. The only measures which 
have ever been criticised as too 
radical are such as but mildly 
introduce forms of direct legis- 
lation which Oregon already has 
in full. A few greedy corpora- 
tions have a_ serious’ grievance 
against the State for giving Denver 
home rule, but Oregon citizens, with 
home rule already for everybody 
through the initiative and referendum, 
will not fear woman’s vote because of 
gaining more vofce for the people. 

Olorado granted the franchise 
when the State was in the mire of 
hard times and panic, and it has gone 
steadily onward in business prosperity 
ever since. It would be foolish to 
claim ‘that this was due to the wo- 
men’s vote, but it certainly proves 
that it has not been an injury to the 
business interests. 

In the twelve years of woman’s en- 
franchisement the State has been on 
the wave of the most pronounced 
prosperity. Not only have the local 
interests and activities been extremely 
prosperous, but outside capital has de- 
a the State in countless ways. 
Great railway systems have entered 
the State, buying up local lines: new 
lines have been built. Immense non- 
resident capital has been invested in 
coal, sugar, smelting and other indus- 
tries as well as in the mines of the 
State. In fact, the past two years 
have seen Colorado become an integral 
part of all the vast business enter- 
prises of the nation. ; 

The well-posted business men of 
Oregon know this, and will see at once 
how chudishly ignorant is the sugges- 
tion made to them. 














Would that every woman’s club was 


It is announced that Andrew Car- 


for justice, morality or religion. 


gress at Berlin. Mr. Brittain states 


that it is still the custom in Germany 


The Standard Oil Company, the 
sugar trust, the American Smelting & 
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Refining Company may not be ideal 
institutions from a liberal economic 
view, but when these companies have 
made tremendous investments in a 
State within a few years it can hardly 
be said that capital has been fright- 
ened away. 

In fact, the possession of the fran- 
chise has so increased woman’s sense 
of civic responsibility that she has in 
countless ways increased business 
prosperity. Year after year the clubs 
of this State have emphasized the need 
of patronizing the home industries. 
They have conducted exhibits of local 
products and pushed enthusiastically 
every local enterprise. 

Women with the ballot are not ad- 
vocates of freak legislation, but are 
calm, responsible, rapidly educated 
citizens, who appreciate the financial 
welfare of this State as keenly as the 
other half of a State’s electorate. 





MORE WYOMING TESTIMONY. 





Hon. W. S. Collins, president of the 
Big Horn County Irrigation Company, 
says: 

“T have lived in Wyoming twenty- 
one years, and during all that period 
women have voted at all elections. I 
have often found new-comers averse 
to women voting. This soon wears off, 
and in a year or two husband and 
wife, brother and sister, father and 
mother and daughter and son go to the 
polls together, the same as to any 
other meeting. There is nothing 
thought of it, no remarks made about 
it, except by some tenderfoot just from 
the East, and he is not encouraged to 
repeat them. 

“Women are no more corrupted by 
voting with their fathers, brothers 
and husbands than they are by going 
with them to any other kind of meet- 
ing. It lifts up and ennobles the men. 
Woman’s influence for good is felt 
there, as it is in the home and around 
the fireside. The polls are arranged 
with full knowledge that women will 
go There to vote. Should any man at- 
tempt to locate a polling place where 
a woman should not go, that man 
would have short shrift. Woe unto 
the man who would show anything 
but respect to a woman at the polls, 
no matter what kind of a woman she 
is. 

“There is very little bribery liere. 
The man who electioneers with whis- 
key is sure to be beaten, and it is not 
attempted very often. Women almost 
invariably split their tickets. They 
vote for the men they deem the best, 
and it follows that all parties endeavor 
to put up their best men, and so the 
‘best men are elected. Women every- 
where are always in favor of law and 
order. It is owing to the women’s 
vote that our young State, where the 
cow-boy still flourishes, has stringent 
laws against gambling. 

“Women here read of State affairs, 
notice what their Congressmen are do- 
ing at Washington, and go to political 
meetings. 

“Does it unsex women? No. It is 
good to see intelligence flash from 
their eyes. They can see clear through 
a lord of creation from the effete East, 
and hand him the answer when he re- 
marks about their having a hand in 
government. Bad women do vote, but 
they do not take much interest. They 
trouble good women no more at the 
polls than they do at the bargain- 
eounter or the theatre. 

“Women appear no more out of 
place at the polls than they do at a 
festival or fair. Citizens of Wyoming 
are proud that the Constitution of our 
State was the first for equal political 
rights.” 





A STRANGE APPEAL. 





The Statesman of Boise, 
says: 

“In Portland there is an organiza- 
tion of women who are opposed to ex- 
tension of the ballot to their sex. This 
organization has issued a strange ap- 
peal to the business men of the city 
to induce them to assist in defeating 
the pending amendment. It is incon- 
ceivable that anybody would seriously 
make such assertions as are embraced 
in this appeal, byt the fact remains 
that it has been done. 

The claim is made that equal suf- 
frage encourages ‘fad’ legislation, in- 
jures business, and discourages invest- 
ment of foreign capital. For those al- 
leged reasons the business men of the 
Oregon metropolis are asked to throw 
the weight of their influence into the 
scale against the proposal to give wo- 
men the ballot in that State. 

“As Idaho has had equal suffrage 
for ten years, our people are interest- 
ed in such a charge as that circulated 
in a sister State, and it becomes a 
public duty to contradict the assertion 
that women have an evil influence up- 
on the commonwealth through their 
participation in elections. 

“The circular called to the attention 
of The Statesman, in which the charg- 
es are made, does not offer proof of 
the allegations; it does not suggest 
where proof could be secured; it does 
not even advance a single argument in 
support of the contention. The bald 
assertion is set forth, and there the 
matter is dropped. 

“It would be interesting for Oregon 
people if they would inquire whether 
women have had such malign influ- 
ence in this State through their exer- 
cise of suffrage. A _ little inquiry 
would satisfy anyone that the asser- 
tion is absolutely unfounded. More- 
over, it would show that the reverse 
is true. 

“That equal suffrage has been bene- 
ficial in this State will scarcely be de- 


Idaho, 





nied anywhere. It has not brought the 
millenium, but it has improved condi- 
tions. The fact that women are vot- 
ers has a potential influence for good. 
It is felt in the Legislature and in a!’ 
our departments, being a factor both 
in making and in executing the laws. 
Better conditions are being created be- 
cause our women can express them- 
selves at the ballot box. 

‘she State is bettered by this influ- 
ence of the gentler sex; communities 
are improved, and the direct effect is 
to improve business. Idaho is better 
as a place of residence because we 
have this potential influence of the 
better half of our citizenry brought to 
bear upon the administration of pub- 
lic affairs. The State has become more 
attractive to settlers. Moreover, since 
the conservative character of this 
great vote is widely recognized, the 
State is given a higher place in the 
confidence of investors. 

“Money from abroad is being invest- 
ed far more freely than ever before. 
Idaho today attracts more attention 
than any other State of the West. We 
have great natural resources; their de- 
velopment brings in money and in- 
creases our population. But capital 
would not come so freely were there 
the least doubt about the stability 
and character of our government, and 
it is unquestionably true that the plac- 
ing of the ballot in the hands of wo- 
men has been a factor in establishing 
perfect confidence in the future policies 
of the State. “2 

“Those opposing equal suffrage in 
Oregon must be in’ rather desperate 
straits when they resort to such 
groundless allegations. Those allega- 
tions are not on'y at variance with 
the facts, but constitute a reflection 
upon womankind.” 





IDAHO BUSINESS MEN TESTIFY. 

The following statement has been 
signed by 37 of the leading business 
firms of Boise: 





Boise, Idaho, May 10, 1906. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Having been advised that it is as- 
serted, to influence voters in Oregon, 
that equal suffrage promotes “fad” 
legislation, causes injury to business 
and discourages investment of capi- 
tal in new enterprises, we, the under- 
signed, business men of the city of 
Boise, wish to state that the allega- 
tions are without foundation. After 
an experience of ten years with equal 
suffrage in this State, we are in a 
position to testify that it has no such 
effect, but, on the contrary, is a pow- 
erful factor in the interest of good 
government, contributing always 
toward the establishment of better 
conditions, and directly benefiting 
business in many ways. Confidence in 
the stability and good faith of State 
and local government is measurably 
increased, and the State is thereby 
made more attractive to investors. 


Mr. William Balderston, editor of 
the Boise Statesman, forwarded the 
foregoing statement to the Oregon 
campaign headquarters at Portland. 
In a private letter accompanying it he 
said: 

“This was circulated two hours to- 
day by Mrs. Joseph Pinkham and Mrs. 
E. J. Dockery. They report that no 
one refused to sign. Three of those 
signing said that they did not approve 
of equal suffrage, but that they were 
glad to sign this statement. Practi- 
cally all the others voluntarily said 
that equal suffrage had been of great 
benefit to all lines of legitimate busi- 
ness. They made the statement en- 
thusiastically. 

“The names on the paper embrace 
a large proportion of our largest firms, 
and all are representative.” 

Mr. Balderston has had _ several 
capital editorials on the _ subject. 
Idaho is at present the most pros- 
perous State of the whole Northwest, 
and is therefore able to testify effect- 
ively that equal suffrage does not ruin 
business. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Dr. Esther H. Hawks, one of the 
most faithful and earnest workers for 
woman suffrage, has left us. In her 
death .ynn loses one of her best- 
known and most energetic citizens, 
and the country has lost a woman who 
has been identified with philanthropic 
and patriotic movements for over 50 
years. 

Mrs. Hawks is well known to the 
older residents of Lynn, as she has 
been a practicing physician in that 
city, with her husband, Dr. John M. 
Hawks, for a great many years. She 
served through the Civil War with 
her husband as a surgeon, and saw 
much service. She was stationed at 
Fort Pulaski for several months. At 
the close of the War she became in- 
terested in educating the colored peo- 
ple and for several years she taught 
and had charge of schoo!s for the edu- 
cation of colored children in the South. 

Dr. Esther H. Hawks was one of 
the most energetic of those who start- 
ed the movement to have a Memorial 
Day, and was prominently connected 
with its first celebration. From the 
work in the South among the colored 
people she returned to the North with 
a strong philanthropic instinct firmly 
impressed on her mind. She has heen 
prominently connected with the Asso- 
ciated Charities in Lynn and was a 
charter member of that association. 
She was always a strong worker in 
any movement that had the betterment 
of the conditions of poor or neglected 





children at heart and consequently 
was very much interested in day nur- 
series. It was noticeable that she was 
very much beloved by the small chil- 
dren, and every day brought a troop 
of little ones to her home on Newhall 
street. 

She was born in Hooksett, N. H., near 
Manchester, 72 years ago. She re- 
ceived her early education in her na- 
tive town and in Manchester, and for 
10 years taught school. She was mar- 
ried in Manchester to John M. Hawks, 
a few years before the war. She grad- 
uated from the New England Female 
Medical College. When President 
Lincoln was assassinated Mrs. Hawks 
was in Charleston, S. C., in charge of 
the Freeman’s Aid Society of New 
Pngland. 

The deceased was a member of Bos- 
ton Gynecological Society, New Eng- 
land Hospital Medical Society, Lynn 


Medical Fraternity, Lynn Women’s 
Club and Associated Charities. She 
attended the First Universalist 
Church. 


The survivors are a husband, Dr. 
John M. Hawks; one sister, Harriet S. 
McLeod, of Cambridge, and _ three 
brothers, Sylvester Hill, of Lynn, War- 
ren Hill, of Hyde Park, and Edgar 
Hill, of Connecticut. 

With very great sorrow we announce 
the death of our dear and valued co- 
worker of many years, Mrs. Mary P. 
C. Billings. We shall give next week 
a more extended notice of her ad- 
mirable life and services to the equal 
suffrage cause. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Kenelm’s Desire. By Hughes Cornell. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1906. 
Price $1.50, 


Here is a tale, bright, original, full of 
the wild, new life of the Pacific North 
West, characteristic of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver’s Island, Alaska and 
San Francisco. It is full of vigorous vi- 
vacity, and one would scarcely suspect 
its feminine authorship, except for its 
idealization of manly character, and 
exaggerations of masculine passion and 
constancy. The descriptions of scenery 
are graphic and picturesque, The con- 
trasts of race and class are faithfully 
portrayed; but the essential nobility of 
the Alaskan aborigines is finely recog- 
nized in Kenelm, as is the graceful, ar- 
tistic temperament of Desire, the young 
Californian music student, who cap- 
tivated him at first sight, on her holi- 
day visit to some Columbian acquain- 
tances. The events of the story take 
place in British Columbia and San 
Francisco. For the first time we are 
brought face to face with a novel race 
question, in which Anglo-Saxon and 
Alaskan come into contact, with con- 
trasts as sharp as exist elsewhere be- 
tween Caucasian and African. Kenelm 
—proud, sensitive, ambitious and reso- 
lute—fights his way up socially fo em- 
inence and recognition, in spite of race 
antagonism. As Desire’s old friend and 
physician, Dr. Meredith, says: “Take a 
full-blood Alaskan, descendant of a line 
of chiefs running back before the 
Flood, with family silver and a family 
crest dating to unimaginable antiquity, 
bring him up among British surround- 
ings, imbue him with the true British 
pig-headedness about the empire on 
which the sun never sets, give him a 
seat in Parliament, and you can’t ex- 
pect him to represent the class who 
base their claim to the inheritance of 
the earth on New Testament specifica- 
tions.”’ It is a very unique and charm- 
ing story. H. B. B. 


What Would One Have? A Wo- 
man’s Confessions. Boston: James H. 
West & Co., 1906. Price $1 net. 


This is an autobiography—the story 
of a life, simply told, in a series of 
short letters to “Arthur,” each describ- 
ing some event—infancy, the country 
school, the first lie, the teacher’s ex- 
perience, the aspiration for mental de- 
velopment, tne happy marriage, the 
widowhood, the illness, the industrial 
struggle, the loss of a father, the ex- 
periences of a nurse, the varied ex- 
periences of city life, the formation of 
a new love and a new home—a com- 
monplace life, uncommonly well told. 
“One who has suffered much and not 
succumbed has won the right to 
speak.” H. B. B. 


. ee 
Moral Overstrain. By George W. Al- 
ger. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1906. Price $1 net. 


In the fall of 1892 a young man 
snatched a small, jewelled watch at- 
tached to a lady’s dress; was caught 
and sentenced to penal servitude. 
“Madam,” said the Recorder, after 
passing sentence, “it is one of the de- 
fects of criminal law, that it has no 
adequate punishment for the vain wo- 
man who parades streets filled with 
hungry people, wearing ostentatiously 
a glittering gewgaw fastened insecure- 
ly to her dress, thereby tempting 
men to wrongdoing.” Sensational jour- 
nalism, which passes judgment in ad- 
vance of trial, corrupting generosity, 
aversion to jury duty, denial of rights 
to laboring women and others by the 
courts, inefficiency of criminal law— 
these and other topics are considered 
in this series of essays. It is an effort 
to create an enlightened and effective 
public sentiment for the redress of 
many forms of injustice, which now 
often escape correction. i a 
thoughtful and instructive volume, 
which reformers may profitably study 
and heed. H. B. B. 





TO PURIFY POLITICS. 
“It is remarked,” says the Spring- 





field Republican, “that the matter of 
equal suffrage was not so prominent 
in the addresses and discussions at the 
New England and Massachusetts May 
meetings in Boston last week, as the 
matter of lifting the standard of citi- 
zenship. This was in the way of 
showing what women had been doing 
in that line of late years, and particu- 
larly in purifying city politics, largely 
by the means of teaching ignorant 
men how to vote, and what is the true 
object of voting—to get good govern- 
ment and wise management. “It is 
really significant of a change in the 
whole attitude of the equal suffrage 
advocates. While they argue the ques- 
tion still, they really know that the 
eause is won in the courts of reason, 
and that the opponents also know it. 
It is not a matter that any longer 
needs argument. Here we see before 
us the proofs that woman’s franchise 
is justified by her present effective- 
ness in a thousand public ways of use- 
fulness which through the stimulus of 
equal opportunity they have entered 
into. And the majority of women are 
beginning to realize, as men have long 
jealously felt, that the cause of all this 
advance of woman as a force far the 
better things in the State and the so- 
cial organism lay in the need of the 
feminine influence in the reform of 
government in State and nation.” 





THE RUSSIAN WOMAN. 





The Russian woman is as free, as 
strong-minded, and as accomplished a 
creature as the American woman, de- 
clares Victor du Bled in the Revue 
Hebdomaire (Paris). She is only in- 
ferior to her transatlantic sister in her 
lack of practical wisdom and the spir- 
it of organization. Her prototype, he 
says, is that strange and interesting 
figure, Sofia Kovalevski, who was at 
the same time an eminent mathemati- 
cian and a being of fashion and ca- 
price, who at the age of thirteen fell 
desperately in love with Dostoievski, 
the noveist, 2 man three times her 
a:e. <At seventeen she contracted a 
fictitious marriage for the sake of es- 
capng from the paternal roof, in or- 
de: to take » university course. This 
woman of whims and fancies, devoted 
to learning, hated her reputation for 
science, because she fancied it kept 
her from being loved. She was in her 
reckless independence a representative 
of all those strong qualities which are 
comprised in the idiosyncrasy of a 
Russian. Mr. Du Bled continues: 

“The Russian woman is freer than 
any other woman of Europe’ In many 
ways she is like an American, yet in 
Russia, as in America, the woman 
movement does not imply any revolt 
against the other sex. Men rather en- 
courage the passion for culture which 
possesses ‘the new woman.’ While 
the people of Western Europe, heirs 
of classical civilization, found their 


legislation on the ancient code of 
Rome, the Russians draw from an- 
other source, the Russkaia Pravda, 


Russian law, the pandect of Yaroslav 
the Great, enacted about the middle 
of the eleventh century A. D. This 
pandect was merely a resume of im- 
memorial common law and oral tra- 
dition, and in it was established the 
principle of equality between the sex- 
es.” 

The Russian woman of the tenth 
century, says this writer, was stal- 
wart, brave and adventurous. Women 
soldiers, true Amazons, were numer- 
ous. A man must subdue a woman 
in a wrestling match before he was 
accepted as a lover, and marriage was 
accomplished by force. A woman could 
marry without consent of parents, and 
her dower was always at her own ex- 
clusive disposal. It was not uncom- 
mon for women to sit on the judicial 
bench. Queens and princesses com- 
manded regiments. Byzantine Chris- 
tianity for a short time humiliated 
women, but the modern Russian wo- 
man has risen to her pristine dignity. 
To quote further: 

“The code of Yaroslav proclaimed 
woman’s equality with man both from 
a natural and a social standpoint. The 
Byzantine monastics, the Tartar juris- 
consults, succeeded in debasing her for 
three centuries, ending with the eigh- 
teenth. Even today two elements are 
discernible in the spirit of the Russian 
woman, There are independence, reck- 
less heroism, combined with the poetic 
dreaminess which belongs by nature 
to the naturally democratic and col- 
lectivist Slav. On the other hand, the 
Russian woman exhibits the reverence 
for authority and paralyzing submis- 
siveness which are based upon Byzan- 
tine asceticism.” 

Peter the Great finally emancipated 
his feminine subjects, and nowadays 
women in Russia, while they follow 
Parisian fashions, are earnest in the 
assertion of their rights. Even when 
married they manage their fortunes, 
if they have any, just as they choose. 
They fill the teaching professions. 
They are found in business as well as 
in medicine, but they do not incline to 
the law. ‘This author adds: i 

“Many young widows and girls live 
alone. They go to the theatre, travel 
alone, and manage their own affairs. 
Far from incurring ridicule by this 
spirit of emancipation, only the wo- 
man who is afraid to travel unattend- 
ed is considered ridiculous. The tast 
barriers to her liberty have one by one 
fallen, and the Russian woman is now 
one of the freest and happiest women 
in the civilized world.” 

The education of women in Russia 
is of the highest order. There are nine 
women’s colleges in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow severally, and sixteen in 
other cities. Of the women students 
of Moscow we are told: 





“The dignity and purity of their 
lives, their tenacity of purpose, their 
stoica] patience under suffering, are 
worthy of admiration. As hap- 
piness as well as unhappiness makes 
a lasting impression of pleasure or 
pain upon her heart, the Russian may 
be called in this respect the most wo- 
manly of women.”—The Literary Di- 
gest. 





HUMOROUS. 





This we read in the Figaro: James 
Hyde, the exceedingly rich Americain, 
who appertains to the most high so- 
clety of New York, comes from com- 
manding at Paris a carriage electric. 
It is to the French industry that M. 
James Hyde is addressed himself for 
to have the most commodious, the 
most elegant, and the most comfort- 
able of the vehicles of city.” Vive 
Hyde! 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The word “obey” is omitted from the 
form of marriage service in the new 
“Book of Common Worship” issued by 
the Presbyterians. 

During the recent session of the 
New York Legislature a bill was intro- 
duced in the Assembly to give to the 
wife the same share in the personal 
property of the husband dying without 
a will that the husband now has in the 
personal property of the wife under 
similar conditions of intestacy. This 
sensible and just measure was approved 
by the Committee on Codes, but when 
it was called up in the Assembly an 
extraordinary scene was enacted. Mrs. 
Lillie Devereaux Blake, chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, who had the bill in charge, says 
that “no less than seventy men sprang 
to their feet and declared with one 
voice, it would appear, that this bill 
must not pass because if it should be- 
come a law the women would have no 
more babies!” 


A three-day fair was opened recently 
in Wesleyan hall, Boston, Mass., by 
the Independent Women Voters to 
swell their campaign fund. The Rev, 
James P. Stoddard formally opened 
the fair, and an address of welcome 
was given by Mrs. Sara J. Boyden, the 
president, assisted by Miss Ada B. 
Fisher. 

The N. A. W. S. A. is about to issue 
a booklet containing a comprehensive 
sketch of the life of Susan B. Anthony, 
the addresses delivered at her funeral, 
and a picture taken from one of her 
latest photographs. Price 25 cents post 
paid. Order from Headquarters, 
Warren, O. 

Maxim Gorky will lecture on “Tsar, 
Douma and People” on Wednesday, 
May 30, 8 P. M., at the Grand Opera 
House on Washington street, near 
Dover. Tickets, $1.00, .75, .50 and .25, 
to be had at the theatre. Proceeds 
to go for the Russian Revolution. 


The Elizabethan May-day pageant 
at Bryn Mawr College gave a brilliant 
sixteenth century picture, for which 
the gray and ivied Gothic buildings, 
smooth lawns and screening trees 
made an harmonious setting. In dif- 
ferent parts of the beautiful grounds, 
masques and plays were performed 
with exquisite effect. A rare oppor- 
tunity to witness under such perfect 
conditions the old English festival. As 
one entered the stone archway under 
the waving banners, brave with gol- 
den lions, it was to step into 

“The spacious times of Great Bliz- 
abeth.” 


The big, garlanded, merry May-pole 
was there, and about it circled Robin 
Hood and his merry men, with a danc- 
ing, shifting, wonderful crowd of 
many colored figures, fantastically 
gay. 


The Lowa State Federation of Labor 
has followed the example of the West 
Virginia Federation and adopted wo- 
man suffrage resolutions. Mrs. Emily 
Phillips and Mrs. Margaret Peck, of 
Ottumwa, Ia., members of the local 
suffrage club, addressed the Federa- 
tion, with the result that a resolution 
with practically the same wording as 
that of the American Federation of 
Labor, was adopted. The Minnesota 
Federation of Labor has invited the 
Minnesota W. S. A. to send a frater- 
nal delegate to its annual meeting, 
and Dr. Ethel E. Hurd has been se- 
lected for this important errand. 

The “Home Magazine” for May (In- 
dianapolis) has an appreciative illus- 
trated article—‘A Tribute to Susan B. 
Anthony”—from the pen of Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall. “Talent,” a monthly 
magazine of the Lyceum, published at 
Philadelphia, gives space in the May 
number to an article on Miss Anthony 
by Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price, of Swarth- 
more. The “Young Woman’s Jour- 
nal.” the organ of the Young Ladies’ 
Mutual Improvement Associations of 
Salt Lake City, has a sketch in its May 
number, from Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells, 
on “Susan B. Anthony, Philanthropist 


and Reformer.” The “Minnesota 
White Ribbon.” official organ of the 
w. Cc. T. U. of that State, makes May 


a franchise number, and devotes much 
space to Miss Anthony. The W. C. T. 
U. of Red Wing, Minn., responded to 
Mrs. Julia B. Nelson’s appeal for aid 
for Oregon with $5. Many W. C. T. 
U.’s are contributing to the Oregon 
campaign. 
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MAY DEPARTING. 





By Carrie B. Vaughan. 





lingering step and yearning 
backward gaze, 
Dear, tender-hearted May slips out 
of sight; 
But ere to June her sceptre she re- 
signs, - 
She stoops and whispers, in the 
silent night, 
Soft words of love and longing to the 
buds 
Lying concealed in fragrant, mossy 
beds; 
They feel her presence, and for love 
of her 
Wake suddenly from sleep and raise 
their heads. 


With 


At earliest dawn a miracle is wrought! 
The hillsides are ablaze with colum- 
bine, 
The meadows starred with violets, 
blue and white, 
And frail anemones. 
mine!” 
She cries. “You bloom for me in colors 
gay, 
Such as our soldiers loved,—the red, 
and blue, 
And white. Go, make all beautiful the 
mounds 
Throughout the land, where sleep 
our heroes true!” 


“All these are 


Now, waving her fair hand in mute 
farewell, 
Dear, tender-hearted May, 
noiseless tread 
And wistful, loving eyes, glides out of 
sight, 
While on our soldiers’ graves her 
last sweet smile is shed! 
—Youth’s Companion. 


with 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 





An enthusiastic meeting of the 
zeneva Political Equality Club was 
held at the home of Mrs. Hemiup re- 
cently. Sixty members of the club and 
their friends were present and before 
the club adjourned twelve new mem- 
bers were added. Miss Anne Fitzhugh 
Miller, the president, spoke of the 
year’s work, and reports were given 
later by Mrs. W. H. Partridge, secre- 
tary, Mrs. D. W Hallenbeck, treasu- 
rer, and Mrs. C. A. Congdon, corres- 
ponding secretary. 

Reports from committees followed: 
Legislative, C. N. Hemiup; distribu- 
tion literature, Mrs. Rosaline Jones; 
press, C. H. Congdon, Mrs. L. C. 
Stewardson’s report for the industrial 
committee was read by Mr. Hemiup. 
In speaking of the proposed memorial 
to Miss Anthony, Miss Miller said: 
“Tlie most acceptable memorial service 
we can render to Miss Anthony is 
spreading equal suffrage ideas and 
gathering into our organization all 
who are in sympathy with them. Her 
indomitable spirit should be an ever- 
present incentive to us to increase our 
membership.” 

Officers were chosen: President, Miss 
Anne Fitzhugh Miller; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. S. H. Ver Planck; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Chas. Burrall; 
third vice-president, Mr. 0. J. C. Rose; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Nellie Nares- 
Partridge; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Chas. H. Congdon; treasurer, Mrs. 
D. W. Hellenbeck; assistant secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. Henry A. Wheat. 

Delegates to the county convention 
in Phelps, June 5, were: Mrs. F. K. 
Hardison, Mrs. Cornelia Butler, Mrs. 
W. C. Jones, Mrs. F. J. Organ, Mrs. 
R. H. Robinson, Mrs. J. G. Farwell, 
Mrs. W. F. Humphrey, Mrs. C. H. 
Huke, Mrs. O. J. C. Rose, Mrs. M. F. 
Blaine, Mrs. Charles Beard, Mrs. Myr- 
tle Lane, Mr. Fairchild. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Otis Carroll for additional interest- 
ing items from New York:— 

The Stuyvesant Political Equality 
League held its last monthly meeting 
for the season, at the home of Miss 


Ida A. Craft, 294 Stuyvesant avenue, 
on Wednesday afternoon, May 2. Of- 
ficers were elected for the coming 
year: President, Mrs. Elizabeth Otis 
Carroll; vice-president, Mrs. Egbert 
Titus; secretary, Mrs. John’ Brant: 


treasurer, Mrs. Minnie Rogers Ryan; 
auditors, Mrs. Wm. A. Demarest and 
Mrs. Sarah I. Sheehan. 

An interesting paper upon Single 
Tax was read by Mrs. Ryan, followed 
by discussion. The purpose of this 
club is to stimulate interest in study- 
ing the relation of woman suffrage to 
existing social conditions. All advo- 
eates of civic, industrial and educa- 
tional reform are by no means allied 
to suffrage theories; therefore it is the 
hope of this organization to aid in de- 
veloping such education. 

The Oneida Civics Club held an 
Anthony Memorial meeting, April 24, 
in the Baptist Church. The principal 
address was by Miss Harriet May 
Mills, vice-president at large of the 
State W. S. A. It was an eloquent 
and heartfelt tribute to the great 
teader whom we all mourn. Short 
addresses were made by Mrs. Martha 
M. Allen, National W. C. T. U. super- 
intendent of the department of medi- 
cal temperance; Mrs. Anna Lewis, 


president of the local W. C. T. U., 
and Mrs. Mary Dyer Jackson, lately 
elected president of the Civics Club. 
Mrs. Lulu Brown, the retiring presi- 
dent of the club, presided. The meet- 
ing will undoubtedly be helpful to our 


Louisiana. 





The Era Club of New Orleans recent- 
ly held a very appropriate and impres- 
sive service in Gibson hall, Tulane 
University, in memory of Miss Susan 
B. Anthony. Rev. J. B. Whaling, rec- 
tor of the Church of the Annunciation, 
Episcopal, Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, 
Mrs. Royden Douglas and Mrs. Grace 
G. Watts were speakers, while Mrs. 
Armand Roman, the president of the 
club, introduced and brought the ser- 
vice to a close in very effective words. 
Mrs. Caroline Merrick talked in her 
unaffected, motherly way of Miss An- 
thony, told how she had met her, dif- 
ferent circumstances under which she 
had seen her, and traits of her charac- 
ter, her modesty, kind-heartedness and 
consideration for others. She referred 
to the beautiful friendship which had 
existed between Frances Willard and 
Susan B. Anthony, and said she be- 
lieved that the statue of Miss Anthony 
would one day rest beside that of the 
great W. C. T. U. leader in the Hall of 
Fame. 





West Virginia. 





At Wheeling, W. Va., a memorial 
service was held in the First Presby- 
terian Church, in commemoration of 
Miss Anthony. Mrs. M. Anna Hall, 
president of the Political Equality Club 
of the West Virginia E. S. A., made a 
short address and introduced Miss 
Belle Kearney of Mississippi, who 
spoke at length on Miss Anthony’s life 
and services. Mrs. George K. Wheat, 
the first president of the West Virginia 
State Association, and Mrs. Morgan L 
Ott, the first president of the Wheeling 
Political Equality Club of the Wo- 
men’s Suffrage Association, occupied 
seats on the stage and these pioneer 
suffragists were given the Chautauqua 
salute by the members present. 





Illinois, 





The Chicago Woman's Club held a 
memorial meeting in honor of Susan 
B. Anthony, on Sunday afternoon, 
May 20, in Music Hall in the Fine Arts 
Building. The speakers were Mayor 
Dunne, Mrs. George B. Carpenter, Dr. 
Nathaniel Rubinkam and Miss Jane 
Addams. Mr. Wilhelm Middelschulte 
presided at the organ. 


WOMEN IN TRADES UNIONS. 





In the American Federationist for 
April, Charlotte Teller describes the 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union, 
which includes nine-tenths of all the 
employes of the trade, and has a mem- 
bership of 3,100 men and women. Of 
this number 2,000 are employed in New 
York City; the remaining 1,100 are in 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Toledo, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis and Milwaukee. 

The members of the trade work 
sometimes in shops where only five are 
employed, and sometimes in factories 
where 400 are at work. They make 
every variety of cloth cap, from the 
automobile, the bicycle, and the sol- 
dier cap, to those used by workmen 
and children. The making involves 
the cutting of the cloth, the sewing, 
the lining-making, the trimming, the 
finishing. Each process has its union; 
the five unions are amalgamated. The 
cutters, operators, and finishers are 
men; the lining-makers and trimmers 
are women, The proportion of women 
to men is, roughly, one to four. 


‘|that they were confronting problems 


its organ, The 
Makers’ Journal, 
ballot for the 
economic conditions. 
ship is almost totally Jewish. It be- 
gan its existence in 1901. At that 
time only the operators and cutters— 
the skilled men workers—were organ- 
ized. As a result of organization 
there was an immediate betterment of 
conditions. 

Formerly the operators, after 
working 12 hours in the shops, carried 
their machine-tops home, and worked 
from four to six hours at night. 
Through their union they have ob- 
tained an eight or nine hour day, and 
the complete abolition of the demoral- 
izing home work. Formerly they 
made an average wage, by piece-work, 
of $7 and $8 a week. They now make 
$15 a week. Before organization no 
use was made of the union label. It 
is now widely used, and has improved 
sanitary conditions and strengthened 
the union. 


The women in the trade, about 20 
per cent, of the number, work as lin- 
ing-makers and trimmers. They are 
paid by the piece, and are, therefore, 
in perpetual conflict with employers, 
because every new style of work neces- 
sitates readjustment of price-lists. 
There was no attempt to organize the 
women until they, themselves, asked 
for organization. When they observed 


Hat and Cap 
the use of the 
improvement of 
The member- 


which the men were solving by union- 
ism, they determined to organize. 

In New York there are about three 
hundred and seventy women in the 
two unions—160 in the lining-makers’ 
union and 210 -in the trimmers’ union. 
Except the financial secretary all their 
officers are women. 

The attitude of the women members 
towards their unions is matter for 
most complimentary comment on the 
part of the men, who were formerly 
steptical. The women attend al! 
meetings of their locals without the 
coercion of fines; they pay their dues, 
15 cents a week, regularly; they are 
most active in getting up lectures and 
social gatherings; and as strikers they 
are said to make better pickets and to 
be more enthusiastic than the men in 
their loyalty. P 
They have reduced their hours fro 
10 and 12 to 8 and 9, and have abol- 
ished home work; have increased the 
average weekly wage from $5 to $7; 
have corrected the unfair and often 
rough treatment of the employers. 
These two unions still have their 
problems—as, for instance, that of 
piece-work, and of making their em- 
ployers buy the machines used; pay 
for the electric power, for which the 
girls now have to pay 50 cents a week; 
also to buy the cotton thread, which 
costs a dollar and more a week. 

The women have not undertaken or- 
ganization of sick and death benefits, 
but in every other respect they have 
brought their organization up to the 
same lines as the skilled men workers 
in the trade. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
Bestos, Mass. 


HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


37 TEMPLE PLACE 


SIDNEY WACHTEL, Prop. 


Men's Panama Cleaned 

Mea’s Straw Bleached 
Men’s Felt Dyed and 
Ladies’ Straw remade iato the 
Ladies’ Beaver Newest Pash- 





51 Tremont Building, 











Ladies’ Pelt 





YOUR HAT MADE GOOD AS NEW 








The Union advocates, through 














Houses 


ATLANTIC 


$25 PER MONTH 


to Let 





“Three handsome new brick houses for single families—Nos. 1, 3 and 
5 WALKER PLACE, off Prospect Street, each 6 rooms and bath, open 
plumbing, all modern improvements, furnace, range, set tubs, electric 
light, etc., only 3 minutes from” station; close to steam and electrics, 
high land, good neighborhood, keys next door. Address, 





HENRY B. BLACHWELL 


8 PARK STREET, BOSTON 











Miss M. F_ Fisk 


144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Suede Lisle 
Gloves at 75¢c per pair. 


These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 
cool and dressy in appearance 





work. 


Lavinia R. Davis, M. D. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 








‘Through an oversight the names of two persons who should have been 
added to the Honorary vice-presidents from Kansas were omitted from 
the Baltimore Minutes. These are Dr. Lucy Hobbes Taylor, of Lawrence, 
who, Kansas women say, was the first woman dentist in the United States, 
and Mrs. Sarah T. D. Robinson, the wife of an ex-Governor of the State. 





The Old Orchard Sea Breeze (a Maine periodical) has an article in the May 
number on the Maine W. S. A., and declares itself in favor of woman suffrage. 





Rose and Julia Foster Avery have sent $1 each, from their “pocket money” 
for the Oregon fund. Their mother writes “They are good little (or rather 


big) suffragists.” 





A friend of the cause has an autograph of President Lincoln and one of 
General Grant. She is willing to part with one or both of these for $10 each, 
and will give the proceeds to the National Treasury. Interested persons are 
requested to write to Headquarters. 





Four new political equality leafiets are ready for distribution and have 
been sent to subscribers. No. 1 is entitled “Miss Woolley on Woman’s Bal- 
lot’; No. 2, “Dr. Thomas on Woman’s Ballot.” These are extracts from 
addresses delivered by the presidents of Mr. Holyoke and Bryn Mawr, re- 
spectively, at the last National Convention. No. 3, “More Testimony from 
Colorado,” is an extract from a letter from Prof. Harry E. Kelly, formerly 
of the lowa State University, but now of Denver; No. 4, The M. A. O. F. E. 
S. W.,” by Alice Stone Blackwell, replies to the arguments of the Massachu- 
setts anti-suffragists. 





Mrs. Clara A. Young, of Nebraska, has contributed $100 to Oregon, in 
memory of Miss Anthony. Her mother, Mrs. Annjennete Albertson, of Fre- 
mont, Neb., and her sister, Mrs. Anna O. Wells, of Schuyler, have become 
life members of our association on the strength of this contribution. We 
are indeed happy to enroll the names of these good friends. Two other life 
members have been added within the week. Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, of 
Dunkirk, N. Y., our faithful Superintendent of Press Work, and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Maude Babcock, of Brooklyn, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller confers 
this honor vpon the former, and Miss Babcock’s fee was paid jointly by her- 
self and mother. 





On Sunday, May 13, the cornerstone of the First Universalist Church of 
Dayton, Ohio, was laid. Rev. Henrietta G. Moore gathered together this 
congregation, organized the church, and has now built the edifice of worship. 
Who can say that women are not successful as pastors? 





Vine Chicago Woman's Club held a memorial meeting for Miss Anthony 
last Sunday, May 20. in Music Hall, in the Fine Arts’ Building. The speak- 
ers were Mayor Dunne, Mrs. George B. Carpenter, Dr. Nathaniel Rubinkam, 
and Miss Jane Addams. Miss Anthony was the recipient of many delightful 
courtesies from this club during her lifetime. 





Miss Shaw writes ‘that the first of the Sunday meetings in one of the 
large theatres of Portland (there are to be five of them in all) was very good. 
She says, “The audience was larger than we expected. Dr. House was the 
first speaker. Then came Mrs. Bradford, who made the best speech I have 
ever heard her give. She made a splendid impression. I spoke too. Our 
office girls took up the collection, and did it splendidly. Altogether we 
thought the first meeting a success.” Miss Shaw, in the same letter, dated 
May 13, comments on good meetings just held at Seaside and Astoria. 





Mrs. Carrie L. Judel, of Turner, Oregon, writes most entertainingly of the 
efforts of the women of her community on Primary Day. She says: “We 
had a tent and served ice cream. The result exceeded our wildest expecta- 
tions, and we are enabled to send you $20 for the cause.” She describes the 
“decorations” thus: “We took an old sheet, about two-thirds the width of 
the tent, and starched and ironed it stiff and smooth. Then with paint, we 
painted in letters from four to six inches long the following quotations: 

“Governments Derive Their Just Powers from the Consent of the Gov- 
erned. 

“Civil and Political Equality.” 

Next in black letters trimmed with English vermillion, was 

Vore 302, June 4. 

This sign we nailed to a tree one side of the tent and to a pole on the 
cther, so no one could look at the tent without seeing it. Then we took a 
sheet of cardboard, and made four big placards, lettering them with suitable 
inscriptions. She goes on to tell what good seed was sown that day, and 
shows the deepest interest in the campaign. Space forbids a longer quotation 
from her letter. 





The following from a friend in New York State will interest our readers: 
“We held our Erie County Convention at Gowanda May 16. We voted to 
give $25 from our treasury, which was none too full, to Oregon. We were 
not quite satisfied with this, and at the lunch table talked it over and decided 
we would start a little private pledging during the afternoon session. This 
was done, after reading your letter (the circular signed by Mrs. Kelley and 
Mrs. Upton). The pledges did not come in very fast so I asked to have the 
antis’ letter read. That did the business. Everybody doubled her subscrip- 
tion. See how the antis help us!” The result of this effort has reached 
the National Treasury in the form of a check for $56.78. Not Erie County 
only, but all of New York State, has done magnificently by the Oregon Cam- 
paign Fund. Another $100 has just been received from Miss Emily How- 
land; an additional $10 from Mrs. Maud Nathan, and so on. When New 
York’s day comes she will deserve to receive from all the States of the 
Union “good measure, pressed down and running over.” 





Mrs. Helen D. Harford writes from Independence, Oregon: “Meetings are 
continuing in interest and I feel so sure of winning that I am rejoicing. If 
we do win, we will be the more ready to aid in any campaign others may 
launch.” 





Monday afternoon, May 14, the first of one thousand circular letters signed 
by Mrs. Kelley and Mrs. Upton, and enclosing a copy of the Oregon ‘‘Antis” 
letter addressed to the business men of Portland, were sent out. The rest 
followed as quickly as they could be gotten out. This morning, May 19, more 
than $300 have been sent in response to those letters. 





Everything is being done that can be, and as far as possible there will be 
no let-up until the end. The work of our devoted workers in Oregon 
should inspire those of us at home to greater and ever greater efforts. 





Send 10 cents to Headquarters for copy of the printed Minutes of the Balti- 
more Convention. This applies to those who have received copies, as well 











as to those who have not. 








